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BEDOUIN ENCAMPMENTS. 

In the seventh century, Mahomet, an Arabian of Heji- 
az, arose, propagated a new religion, and with his sword 
in one hand and his creed in the other, he subdued all 
Arabia, most of Western Asia, al] Africa north of the Sen- 
egal river, together with Spain, Sicily, and many European 
islands, all which constituted an empire seven thousand 
miles in length. Internal wars first, and finally the rav- 
ages of the Tartars, about the year 1200, reduced this 
wide spread empire, and in the next three centuries the 
Ottomans, Turks, and Spaniards annihilated the remain- 
ing fragments in Africa and Spain. But Hejiaz, the orig- 
inal country of the Ishmaelites, was never reduced, and at 
this time the Turkish sultans pay them an annual tribute 
of forty thousand crowns for a safe passage to their holy 
cities, Mecca and Medina. And, if the payment of this 
sum is negleeted, the Arabs pay themselves by robbing 
the caravans and companies of pilgrims; or, has been the 
case several times within the past and present centuries, 
by ravaging portions of Syria and Mesopotamia. ‘They 
are now, as they ever have been, wild -men; their hands 
are against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them. Through Mahomet and his religion, they have, 
like so many locusts, plagued ‘‘ the third part of men;” 
[witness the extent at one time of the Saracen empire ;] 
and yet they have dwelt, and still ‘ dwell, in the presence 
of all their brethren.’’ For a detailed account of the Be- 
douins, or Arabs, we refer the reader to the published rec- 
ords of the travels of Laborde, Buckingham, Stephens, and 
others. The notice we have here taken of them, proves 
the fulfilment of a remarkable and very ancient prophecy. 

[Pictorial Ilustrations of the Bible. 


— SMloral Cales. 








ORIGINAL, 


GRACE GRAFTON. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


The weeks passed swiftly away with Edward, for he de- 
lighted in his new mode of life. He was at first pleased 
by its novelty, and charmed with the companionship of so 
many of his own age, possessing congenial tastes and feel- 
ings with himself. The strict and systematic order of 
college lifé sat easily npon him, for he had been accustom- 
ed to regular and punctual habits from his childhood, 
while the stimulus of having many compeers in study, 
joined with an inherent fondness for its pursuit, quickened 
his ambition, and gave him a double incentive to exertion. 
He was soon so engrossed in his regular duties as to for- 
get, for the time being, the delight and the glory of an ar- 
tist’s life, while landscape sketching gave place to the 
construction of diagrams in Geometry. Thus his first 
term had expired, ere he found leisure for repining or dis- 
content, though it taught him a lesson which is best prac- 
tically taught by absence from the parental fireside—the 
unparalelled value of home. It was with new and strange 
feelings of delight that he approached his father’s house 
as he returned to it, to spend his first vacation. No spot 
had ever appeared to him half so beautiful before. It 
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seemed that a sort of conscivusness possessed the inani- 
mate things around, and that each familiar object wel- 
comed him home. And when he entered the well-known 
sitting-room, and caught the familiar smile of his mother 
and sisters, while upon his ear fell the music of their lov- 
ing voices, and he felt their kisses warm upen his cheek, 
his heart overflowed with joy. 

During his absence, the character of Grace had unider- 
gone an entire and radical change. . In her outward con- 
duct, an observer might have perceived very little differ- 
ence, for she had always adhered so strictly to What she) 
knew to be right, that her general deportment had long 
been such as might become the Christian, but there was 
within her heart a new principle. Her actions were 
prompted by new motives. The spring of all her con- 
duct was derived from the ruling affection of her soul, that 
ofsupremelove toGod. Hitherto,she had done right because 
she had been thus taught to do, and because her natural 
conscientiousness led her ever to avoid disobedience to the 
will of her parents. But when she was convinced that her 
want of gratitude and love to her heavenly Father was pos- 
itively sinful, with a repentant heart she sought his for- 
giveness, and felt the seal of pardon impressed upon her 
soul. Thenceforth her communion with her Redeemer 
was full and sweet, and her spirit rejoiced in the loving 
kindness of God. The first time that Grace was alone 
with her brother, she spoke to him of the change she had 
experienced, with al] the deep feeling which was her nat- 
ural characteristic. She told him of her perpetual peace. 
** Surely, Edward,” said she, ‘it is as the Bible says, 
like a river, and the joys of righteousness like the waves 
of the sea.’’? I often think when I look on the blue waves 
of the bay sparkling in sunshine, and rolling on, on, one 
after another with such unceasing flow, that they are just 
likemy happiness. Just so, dopeaceful and joy ful thoughts 
float over my soul, succeeding and mingling with each 
other, till my heart runs over with blessedness, and you 
know, brother, it must be very sweet to think they all flow 
from the ocean of God’s love.” _~ 

Many were the confidential interviews which Grace 
held with her brother during this and succeeding vaca- 
tions, in which she not only narrated to him her new hopes 
and joys, and*entreated him to become a partaker of them, 
but repeatedly assured him, that if she were in his situa- 
tion, she should attend strictly to every duty imposed upon 
her, observe every rule, and endeavor never to fail in any- 
thing. And, indeed, so alluring did she make the picture 
of strict obedience to existing powers appear to her broth- 
er, that, notwithstanding his natural love of independence 
and impatience of control, nearly two years of his college 
life had elapsed, without witnessing him amenable to any 
charge of deficiency or misconduct. His native frankness 
and generosity of feeling entitled him to the encomium of 
“a fine fellow” among his associates, while his prompt 
adherence to rules and devotion to study, were rapidly 
gaining him favor with the officers of the institution. 

It was about the middle of Edward’s second year at 
college, as he was sitting in his room, one cold winter eve- 
ning, in close companionship with a rusty stove, and busi- 
ly engaged in a Greek translation, he was interrupted by 
a rap at the door, and on calling “‘ come,” two of his 
classmates entered. ‘‘ We have come,” said one of them, 


are thinking of a little excursion next Thursday evening, 
to invite you to join us. I suppose you like a little diver- 
sion now and then.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Edward, “I am ready for sport any 
time. What is your plan?” 

In reply his visitors proceeded to narrate the general 
outline of operations, the number of those engaged in the 
expedition with various other details, the amount of which 
was, that by simply making up a small fund for a few bot- 
tles of wine, a pleasant ride and fine supper were to be en 
joyed, free of expense. 

Edward listened with interest, but demurred somewhat, 
as the proposed manner of obtaining several requisite ar- 
ticles did not exactly agree with his notions of morality. 
He frankly expressed his objection, which was imme- 
diately met and ovor-ruled by his companions, and as they 
multiplied their arguments to prove that there was no 
harm, and no wrong in the matter, his scruples gradually 
yielded. ‘‘ 1 might as well go for once,”’ thought he, * it 
will be sport truly, and by extra effort I can easily keep 
up in my recitations.” I guess you may count upon me,”’ 
he said aloud, and with this assurance, his friends pro- 
ceeded to name several things which it would be necessa- 
ry to observe, in order to secure the success of their plan. 
Edward became more and more deeply interested, as sev- 
eral feats of daring were stated to be requisite, and readi- 
ly undertook the execution of those, involving the greatest 
risk, upon himself. His companions left his room, and, 
as the result of their official visit, reported to their party, 
that they had made a valuable acquisition for Ned Graf- 
ton, when once enlisted, would prove a bold and venture- 
some pioneer. 

When Edward was left alone, he applied himself with re- 
newed diligence to his studies, that he might redeem time 
for the proposed expedition, without incurring a failure in 
recitations, and retired, busily scheming the best plans for 
discharging the business he had undertaken. Suddenly 
the question came to his mind, ‘‘ what would Grace say 
to this’*~* She would disapprove it, of course,’ he answer- 


| ed to himself, ‘‘ but girls are fearful creatures, they never 


venture’ anything, and if I am always to be bound by 
Grace’s strict ideas of right, I might as well be a slave at 
once. She will never know of it unless I tell her, and this 
I will do, if I get bravely through it, it will be such a fine 
triumph over her stiff notions.” With such reasoning he 
sunk to sleep. 

The next morning a letter was handed him, and embrac- 
ing the first opportunity, he retired to his room to read it. 
It was from Grace, and was, as usual, full of sisterly ten- 
derness and Jove. Edward’s eye ran over the lines with 
eager delight, till gradually his countenance changed, and 
he finished the letter with a moody expression of discon- 
tent. The cause of his transition of feeling, may be learn- 
ed from the following paragraph. 

“‘T have something to tell you, Edward, that will make 
you happy. Dr. C. dined with us to-day, and in talking 
of you, asked how you had succeeded, so far, in your col- 
lege life. Father replied, that you had done extremely 
well, that he had feared you might in some way disgrace 
yourself, but you had not been fined once for disorder, nor 
made a single failure in recitations. Oh Edward, I wish 
you could have heard father say this; he said it as if he 
felt proud of you, and I never saw him look so pleased in 
my life. I was delighted, but I trembled too; for when 
Dr. C. spoke of the many temptations to whiclryou are ex- 
posed, I thought perhaps you might now yield to some of 
them, for you know you are sometimes thoughtless, and so 
I have written this very evening to ask you to promise me, 
like a kind, loving brother as you are, that if any of your 
associates should come to you with a fine plan all laid out 
for sport, that you will just say no, to the whole of it. You 
would not enjoy it much if it were forbidden pleasure, and 
then very likely you would be disgraced. And Edward, 
not for the brightest gala day that ever dawned, would I 
disappoint my father, if he appeared so gratified by any- 
thing I had done, as he did to day, in speaking of your 
conduct. I have the promise, have I not? for you know 
you don’t often refuse a favor to sister Grace.” 

There was quite a struggle in Edward’s mind, as he 
folded his letter. He had engaged himself to the projeet- 
ed party, and if he drew back he feared that he might in- 
cur the charge of cowardice or meanness. On the other 
hand, the sustaining of his hitherto fair character, and the 
prospect of making Grace happy by pleasing his father, 
strongly urged him to brave the consequences of ‘‘ back- 
ing out.” The fear of ridicule brought him several times 
to the decision of fulfilling his engagement, but he could 
not make it a final one, for just as. it was formed, the very 
figure of Grace seemed to rise before him. He felt the 
pleading of her expressive eye, and could but listen to the 





** as a committee or deputation from a party of fellows who 


well-remembered tones of her persuasive voice. ‘‘ I prom- 
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ise you, Grace,” he said,-at length, in a decided tone. * I- 
will say no to the whole of it.””. With this resolution his 
light-heartedness in some measure returned, and as he en- 
tered the appointed meeting of the confederates in the eve- 
ning, he remarked, ‘‘ you will excuse me from your party, 
as 1 have altered my mind, and can have nothing to do 
with it.” A look of amazement ran round the circle. 
‘“* What has come over you, Grafton,” said one. ‘“ He is 
turning Methodist,” remarked another. ‘ Are you afraid 
your father will administer Solomon’s prescription at the 
close of the term?” enquired a third. Edward felt his 
color rise, and astrange sensation of choking in the throat. 
He was just about to speak in words of anger, but he re- 
membered Grace with her finger on her lip, just as she 
stood before him, when once before, on a similar provoca- 
tion, he was about to give expression to his violent pas- 
sions, and mastering his anger by a strong effort, he said, 
‘I withdraw simply to please my sister. It will be all 
the same as if you had never spoken to me of it,” and left 
the room. 

When once more alone, Edward felt unusually happy, 
for he was conscious of the peace and serenity which are 
always consequent upon doing right. Just before retiring, 
his attention was directed to his Bible, which had long 
Jain unopened, and as his peculiar frame of mind predis- 
posed him to the performance of what he had always been 
taught to consider a daily duty, he determined to read a 
. chapter. He took it up, and turning over its pages his eye 
fell upon the passage strongly underlined by pencilling, 
“ He that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a 
city.” He read it again and again till it seemed as if 
every character were instinct with life, and smiling upon 
him in approval and love. ‘1 know it, I know it,” he 
murmured, “I have felt its blessedness to-night. "Tis 
very hard to rule my spirit, but it is a joyful thing when it 
is over, and Grace marked those beautiful words for me, 
because she knows how ready I am to be angry. How 
happy she would be, if she knew what I had done to 
please her; yet she would say, I should not have thought 
of making her happy, but of pleasing God.” And then as 
Edwared compared the pleasure he felt from resisting 
temptation, and conquering angry passions for the sake of 
an earthly friend, with what it must be to do the same to 
please his Father in heaven, he gained some true concep- 
tions of the Christian’s hidden fount of joy. ‘I have 
read,” thought he, ‘“‘that angels are ministering spirits, 
but surely God has messengers on earth as well as in 
heaven, for Grace is his ministering spirit to me.” And 
as the wayward youth turned his head upon the sacred 
book, and thought of the beauty and joy of the Christian’s 
life as manifested by his sister, and how impressively it 
spoke to him of the will of God, the tears fell fast from 
eyes unused to weep, and he felt ‘‘ almost persuaded to be 
a Christian.” ABBIE. 











Narrative. 
LETTER FROM “S. 8. A.” 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion, 


How do you do, my young friends? I hope you are 
glad to hear from me again. Though I have never ad- 
dressed you in the first person singular before, still I have 
given you so many of my notions in the way of little sto- 
ries, that I have come to regard you quite as old friends 
and acquaintances. 

Would you know the reason of my long silence? I have 
been amusing myself, and though I am ashamed to con- 
fess it, perhaps, [ have been a little lizy ; yet not alto- 
gether so, as I think you would acknowledge if you knew 
exactly how I lave been spending my time. On the 
whole, I think the best way is to give you a little sketch 
of my doings for the last four or five months, and then 
perhaps we shall come to a good understanding. 

It was sin the early part of July, that I left a pleasant 
home upon the soft, mild borders of the sea, to go upon a 
long journey. I had one travelling companion, a young 
person who is very dear to me. I always had a natural 
love for children, yet I think by a kind of extended sym- 
pathy, I felt a still greater interest in them since I have 
become so closely connected with this one. Indeed, I 
should not have written so many stories for you, had it not 
been partly through the influence and for the benefit of 
this one child. I will not tell you her name, but I will in- 
form you that I believe there have been more queens and 
servant girls of this mame than any other ; and that in one 
language it means a pearl, and in another, a daisy. 

ell, this pearl, or this daisy and | set off upon our 
journey together. We had a great deal of baggage, for we 
intended to be gone a long time ; our object being first to 
visit a friend and relative, and then ta go to seek our for- 
tune, as the old story books say; by which I would be 
understood to mean, that we went to seek pleasure and 
health, the last, that is health, being the best fortune. We 
had four trunks beside a guitar case, but I would not have 
you think they were all filled with bonnets, and silks, and 
balzarines, as I fancy some of the people on the way did. 
No, one of them was stuffed full of wadded cloaks and 
muffs and tippets, in case cold weather should, come on 
before our return, and another, the heaviest one, was al- 
most filled with books and music, things very important to 
i Daisy in the present unfinished state of her education. 
‘Nobody found meter with us, however, for taking so 
much baggage. The porters shouldered our heavy trunks 
without a murmur, and the rail-road agents always saw 








them carefully strapped upon the carriages which took as 
from one station to another. The politeness and atten- 
tion of this class of people was quite remarkable; every 
body was kind to little Daisy, and I thought it was per- 
haps because she had no father or brother to travel with 
her and take care of her. 

Well, as I was telling you, we set off in the night, a 
kind friend accompanying us to the steamboat, to see that 
we were well accommodated. We woke up in the morn- 
ing at a wharf in New York, but we did not stop there, 
although we had friends sound asleep in some of the high 
chambers in the upper part of the city, who would have 
been willing to be waked up by us. We took a hackney- 
coach and drove across the city to the North river side. 
The heavy masses of buildings lay silent and grand in the 
soft morning light as if they would stand there forever, in- 
stead of being burnt up in one huge fire, as they were a 
few weeks afterwards. The Croton fountain was tum- 
bling over the black rocks on the Bowling Green, with 
none to admire, for the shutters of the stately houses 
around it were all closed, and the smoke was only just be- 
ginning to curl lazily yet beautifully from the kitchen 
chimneys. 

We took the boat for Amboy. The bright sun sprink- 
led the Bay with diamonds, as we danced over its waters ; 
and we looked up at Brooklyn Heights, to see if we could 
distinguish the windows where some dear friends resided. 
We fancied we did so, but in a minute they were hidden, 
and in a few more we were past the Narrows, and out upon 
the broad sea. 

We had scarcely time to repeat a quarter of the poetry 
which we knew about the ocean, or to question the waves 
around us about their long journey from the Straits of 
Gibralter, or the Cape of Good Hope, or to reproach them 
for swallowing up so many men and women, and dear lit- 
tle children ; we had not observed as long as we would 
have liked the strange dresses, and uncouth figures, and 
odd ways of the German emigrants, great companies of 
whom were on board; when, suddenly, behold, we were 
at Amboy, and in a few minutes more, whirling away in 
the cars. We did not think New Jersey a pretty country, 
except the peach orchards. We were better pleased with 
Philadelphia; the grave, neat houses, and bright door 
handles, and clean, marble steps; but when we left the 
city upon the West-Chester Rail-road we were delighted ; 
such a charming river, such beautiful fields, such fine old 
forests. ut presently we stopped at a large, old public 
house, named after an old revolutionary general; and 
scarcely were our trunks placed upon the piazza, and the 
cars out of the way, when a pretty carriage with a gay 
pair of horses drove up to the door, and somebody jumped 
out. It had come for us, (for we were expected,) so we 
jumped in with that somebody, who drove us through a 
wood, and set us down at the steps of a pretty, stone 
house, where somebody else was standing to receive us. 
Here we found a great many pleasant things. Without, a 
beautiful landscape, with pleasant walks and drives, trees 
and flowers, with a sweet little fountain singing night and 
day, and throwing its cool, sparkling waters over the green 
lawn; within, a good library, and an excellent piano, and 
a thousand pretty little ornaments and curiosities; and 
above all, kind friends who took a pleasure in making us 
happy and comfortable. 

The weather was very warm, but it was pleasant to 
drive or walk out just at evening, when the cool breezes 
sprang up, and the glowing western sky shed a soft, sweet 
light over every object. We rode upon the picturesque 
banks of the Schuylkill, and went to Valley Forge, the 
place where the poor soldiers suffered so much in the Rev- 
olutionary War. Daisy’s favorite amusement, however, 
‘was to go out and hold her head under the fountain, and 
sometimes she could not resist the temptation of standing 
upright in it, like a naiad, or the lady in the mist. Fine 
work it made with her clothes, which had to be hung out 
to dry. 

One morning we went out into the wood to gather the 
beautiful and fragrant flowers of the pipsicssoway. We 
wandered a long distance, when suddenly we heard a dog 
bark, and a few steps more brought us to a cottage on the 
verge of the wood. Some children were sitting on the 
ground near the door, shelling peas, and taking care of a 
great, fat chub of a baby. They seemed almost frighten- 
ed at seeing us, and we had to smile and coax them alon 
time before we could get them to say a word. ‘The moth- 
er came out of the door, and we then found, that the agent 
or overseer of our friend’s farm lived there. It was a 
pretty spot, but we thought they must be very lonely. The 
children didnot seem bright and intelligent as New Eng- 
land children are; and how could they? They neither 
went to church or to school. It was a Dutch neighbor- 
hood ; and the people had not the pretty, pleasant sociable 
ways, which they have in New England villages. We 
saw no troops of neatly dressed little girls on the road to, 
or from school. No train of buggies and Jersey waggons 
on a Sunday, streaming to church. Our friend was from 
Philadelphia, and in looking for a country residence had 
thought only of the beauty of the landscape, and the rich- 
ness of the soil, and nearness to the city where his friends 
resided. I could not help wishing that they had set- 
tled on the banks of the Hudson, or the Housatonic, or 
the Connecticut, where there is not only beautiful scene- 
ty, but where there are in almost every neighborhood, in- 
telligent, well educated people. I dare say the Dutch peo- 
ple would be angry if they should see what I have written 
about them, but there is no fear of that; they don’t take 
the Youth’s Companion, not they. 





Well, when our visit was over, we left our pleasant 
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friends and came back to Philadelphia. The cars had 


btoken down on the rail-road which we had intended tof 
And O'f 


take, so we had to be ferried over to Camden. 





that ferry-boat! I shall never forget it. There was q 
whole steam-boat full of people on board of it at once. 


Gaily dressed ladies crowded together with poor women inf 
Nurses with babies § 


faded shawls and thread-bare dresses. 
clad in silk and velvet, and groups of poor children, cling. 


ing to their mother’s gowns. Plain quakeresses, and gau. 
dy servant girls, aristocratic gentlemen, and canal labor.) 


ers. Some laughing, and some crying, and some with 
faces as fixed as marble, Jooking upon this mass of human. 


ity as if they did not belong toit. A black cloud had long | 
hung in the west, sending out flashes of lightning and} 
peals of thunder, and just as we reached the middle of the | 


Delaware, it burst over us, and the rain fell in torrents, 
The waves surged high around us, and our little boat so 
heavily laden, had to toil and struggle to reach the shore. 
Then what a rush and scrambling for the cars. Forte. 
nately, I had spoken to the rail-road agent, before leaving 
Philadelphia, and he took special charge of us, and gave 
us a good seat in a nice, comfortable car. 

But I see that my sheet is full; and as I intend to send 
Mr. Willis only one sheet at a time, I must stop. If you 
take sufficient interest in the history of our travels and ad- 
ventures to go on with them, I think it very likely you may 
find another letter next week. 8. S. A. 
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THE SPOTLESS LAMB. 


Little children, as they walk through the fields on sunny 
mornings in the spring, love to watch the white lambs as 
they bound along the grass. 

One by one they may be seen to frisk about at their 
mother’s side, or in little troops they gather into one spot, 
and seem from thence to run a race. Spotless and play- 
ful, they please all who see them; and the heart that is 
taught of God will think of One, who, though he is Lord 
of all, when he dwelt on earth, bore the name of the Lamb 
of God. As this is one of the most blessed names by 
which we know him, you shall now be told about his be- 
ing the Lamb of God. 

In the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, we read that 
John the Baptist one day saw Jesus coming to him, and 


pointed him out as ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away | 


the sin of the world.” And the next day, John saw him 
again as he was walking along, and he said, ‘* Behold the 
Lamb of God !” 

The Jews, to whom John spoke, well knew what he 
meant by the Lamb, for they used to see the priest offer 
the little lamb morning and evening ; and year after year 
they had fed on the Lamb at the feast of the Passover. 
John now showed them God’s Lamb. 

Holy men of old had told how God would provide a 
Lamb; but John could now say, that God had done as he 
said he would ; and could point to Jesus, and say to them, 
“* Behold the Lamb of God !” 

The best thing a sinful child can do, is to ‘ behold the 
Lamb of God;” and as soon as he beholds Jesus as the 
Lamb, he finds that it is He whom God has sent to take 
away his sin. 

We read in this part of the Bible that Jesus is the 
Word—the Life—the Light—full of grace and truth—the 
Son of God ; but it will do you no good to know that he 
is all these, unless you know him also to be the Lamb of 
God. Till you know him as being the one whom God has 
sent to take away the sin of the world, you will not be 
happy, you cannot have true peace in your soul. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 
Ne.. 2. 


EDDY’S KITTEN. 


I promised to tell you about a plaything of Eddy’s, which 
he likes better than all the rest. That is his kitten. He 
likes her best because she is alive, and can run about, and 
play with him. I will tell you how he came by this kit- 
ten. One day while his mother was gone to walk, a boy, 
nobody knew who—came to the door with a beautiful lit- 
tle black and white kitten, which he said was for Eddy. 
At first she was rather afraid; but after she had drank 
some milk she felt better, and began to play with Eddy. 
She was a very pleasant little kitty, and never scratched 
Eddy. If any body threw a ball across the floor, she 
would run after it, and catch it in her paws. If they held 
up a piece of string, she would jump up and try to get 
hold ‘of it. Eddy loved her very much ; but sometimes jhe 
hart her by hugging her too hard. Sometimes too, he fwas 
mischievous, and trod on her tail, or chased her gwith 4 
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stick. One day he threw her down into the cistern, and 
she came near being drowned, before any body could get 


| her out. 


At last a dreadful thing happened to the poor little kit- 
ty. While Eddy and his mamma were gone to walk, kit- 


' ty ran off into a yard close by, where there was a dog. 


This dog bit the little kitty so, that when Eddy and his 
mother came back, they found her lying down, with her 


|} mouth covered with blood, and not able to walk. They 


took good care of her, and tried to make her well, but in 
two days she died. Eddy always calls the dog that killed 
her, ‘‘the naughty white dog.” He says every day, 
“ Eddy is going to take a stick and whip that naughty, 
white dog.” 

However, he has another kitten now. A lady sent him 
one that looks just like the other. Eddy hugs her, and 
calls her “dear kitty,” ‘nice kitty,” and ‘good kitty,” 
twenty times a day. Sometimes, he strikes her and 
pinches her, and then his mother takes kitty away, and 
puts her in another room. Yesterday he said to her, 
“Why kitty! you got ears! ou are a sweet boy, 
kitty.” 














Morality. 








THE BRIDE. 
A SKETCH. 

Among the crowd who were hastily promenading the 
streets on Christmas Eve, was Charles West; and if his 
step degenerated into a stride and then a run, he might be 
pardoned. Charles West was a new made bridegroom. 
The transition from the dirty, cold street to a warm par- 
Jor, was in itself pleasureable; added to that, to be wel- 
comed home by a bright-eyed girl—all smiles and blushes 
(for the honey moon was barely passed) was; absolutely too 
paradisal for the earth. Emma had wheeled the sofa in 
front of the fire, and as Charles seated himself beside her, 
he was certainly a very happy fellow. Alas, he had as 
yet only drank the bubblés of the cup. Emma looked 
jovely—for the glow of the coal fire had given a bloom to 
her Jusually pale cheek, which lighted the lustre of her 
dark eyes. But there came a shade of thought over Em- 
ma’s dark brow; and her husband instantly remarked it. 
It is strange how soon husbands see clouds on their leige 
lady’s brows. It was the first that Charles ever saw there, 
and it excited the tenderest inquiries. Was she unwell ? 
did she wish for anything? Emma hesitated, blushed, and 
looked down. Charles pressed to know what had cast 
such a shadow over her spirits. 

“T fear you will think me very silly, but Mary French 
has been sitting with me this afternoon.” 

“‘ Not for that, certainly,’’ said Charles, smiling. 

“Qh, I did not mean that, but you know we began to 
keep house nearly at the same time, only they sent by 
Brent to New York for carpeting. Mary would have me 
walk down to Brent’s store this evening with her, and he 
has bought two, and they are such loves.” 

Charles bit his lip. 

‘“‘ Mary,” she continued, “said yon were doing a first 
rate business, and she was sure you would never let that 
odious wilton lay on the parlor, if you once saw that splen- 
did Brussels; so rich and so cheap—only seventy-fjve 
dollars.” 

Now the “odious wilton,” had been selected by 
Charles’s mother, and presented to them, and the color 
deepened on his cheeks, as his animated bride continued : 

‘“* Suppose we take a walk down to Brent’s and look at 
it—there are only two, and it seems a pity not to se- 
cure it.” 

“Emma,” said Charles gravely, “‘ you are mistaken if 
you suppose my business will justify extravagance. It will 
be useless to look at the carpet, as we have one that will 


. answer very well, and is perfectly new.” 


Emma’s vivacity fled, and she sat awkwardly picking 
her nails. Charles felt embarrassed—he drew out his 
watch and put it back—whistled, and finding a periodical 
on Emma’s table, began to read aloud some beautiful 
verses. His voice was well-toned, and he soon entered 
into the spirit of the writer and forgot his embarrassments, 
when on looking on Emma’s eyes, he was surprised, in- 
stead of the glow of sympathetic feeling he expected to 
meet, to see her head bent on her hand—evident displeas- 
ure on her brow, and a tear slowly trickling down her 
cheeks. Charles was a sensible young man—I wish 
there were more of them—and he reflected a minute be- 
fore he said, 

“Emma, my love, get your bonnet and cloak on, and 
walk with me, if you please.” 

Emma looked as if she would like to pout a little longer, 
but Charles said ‘‘ come,’’ with such a strenuous gravity 
on his countenance, that Emma thought proper to accede, 
and nothing doubting but that it was to purchase the car- 
pet, took his arm with a smile of triumph. ‘They crossed 
several squares in the direction of Brent’s, until they at 
last stood before the door of a miserable tenement in a 
back street. 

“‘ Where in the world are you taking me,” inquired Em- 
ma, shrinking back. 

Charles quietly led her forward, and lifting the latch, 
they stood in a little room, around the grate of which three 
small children were hovering closer and closer, as the cold 
Wind crept through the crevices in the decayed walls. An 
emaciated being, whose shrunk features, sparkling eye, 
and flushed cheek spoke of deadly consumption, lay on.a 


wretched low bed, the slight covering of which barely suf- 
ficed to keep her from freezing, while a spectral babe, 
whose black eyes looked unnaturally large from its ex- 
treme thinness, was vainly endavoring to draw sustenance 
from its dying mother. 

“How are you, Mrs. Wright?” quietly inquired 
Charles. 

The woman feebly raised herself on her arm. 

“Ts that you, Mr. West? Oh, how glad I am that you 
are come—your mother ?” 

‘* Has not been at home for a month, and the lady who 
promised her to look after you in her absence, only in- 
formed me to-day of your illness.” 

“T have been very ill,” she faintly replied, sinking on 
her straw bed. 

Emma drew near, she changed the pillow and bed- 
clothes over the feeble sufferer, but her heart was too full 
to speak—Charles observed it, and felt satisfied. 

“Ts that beautiful girl your bride? I heard that you 
were married ?” 

‘Yes; and in my mother’s absence, she will see that 
you do not suffer.” 

“Bless you, Mr. Charles West—bless you for a good 
son of a good mother; may your young wife deserve you, 
and that is wishing a good deal for her. You are very 
good to think of me,” she said, looking at Emma, “ and 
you are just married.” 

Charles saw Emma could not speak, and he hurried her 
home, promising to send the poor woman coal that night. 
The moment they reached the house, Emma burst into 
tears. 

“My dear Emma,” said Charles soothingly, ‘‘I hope I 
have not given you too severe a shock. It is sometimes 
salutary to look upon the miseries of others, that we may 
properly appreciate our own happiness. Here is a purse 
containing seventy-five dollars, you may spend it as you 
please.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the “ odious wilton ” kept 
its place, but the shivering children were taught to bless 
the name of Emma West, and it formed the last articulate 
murmur on the lips of the dying sufferer. 
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THE CHOICE. 


‘‘Here is my birth-day present, and what shall I get 
with it,’” cried Henry Lyman, running after his sister 
Alice, as she was about leaving the house, upon a certain 
day in one of our autumn months. ‘Stay Ally,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ for one minute, and help me a little in this af- 
fair, for you have the whole afternoon before you, in which 
to purchase all you may wish, so please your little brother 
by coming back to the parlor, and tell me what to buy 
with the two dollars papa has just handed me.” 

Alice of course complied with the simple request, and 
placing their arms around each other, the affectionate cou- 
ple returned to the other members of the family, viz. Mrs. 
Lyman, Kate and Jane, both of whom were younger than 
Alice or Henry. 

After much conversation it was at length determined 
that the money should be at any rate appropriated for 
some book ; but for what precise one, time and attention 
would alone decide, as Henry was to join his sister in her 
walk, and receive her advice at the bookstore. As they 
passed many shops containing fancy articles of every 
size and description, Henry almost concluded to abandon 
his design, and spend at least a part of his money for some of 
them; but when Alice assured him that an-interesting and 
useful volume would always be of service to him, and of 
still more value should it contain plates, illustrative of 
some of its sketches, he at last determined to turn away 
from the ‘temptations, as he called them, and to think 
only of his former resolution. 

Among the various kinds and immense number of vol- 
umes shown to the young Lymans, were several elegantly 
bound Bibles and ‘Testaments. Alice recommended her 
brother to take one of the largest size and print, as he then 
owned nothing but a very old fashioned Testament, with 
neither plates or references. His inclinations, however, 
seemed at first to lead to the selection of a work descrip- 
tive of animals, filled with representations of all the kinds 
that have ever existe |; but upon more consideration, with- 
out saying a word, he drew out his purse, and handed to 
the man his gift, thereby securing to himself the best of all 
books, his sole guide to the “heavenly world,” a Bible, 
with beautiful plates and references. 

Alice was delighted beyond measure at the choice made 
by her brother, and did not fail totell him so. After mak- 
ing a few more purchases, both returned home, where at 
the door they were met by the children, saying in the 
same voice, ‘‘ what have you got that’s pretty.’’ Jane de- 
clared that she ought to look at what was done up so nice- 
ly first, as she was the eldest ; but in order to make all 
peaceable, Henry said, “‘ both may come and stand by me 
while I take off the envelope ; but remember and do not 
put your hands upon what is here, Jest you should soil it, 
for it is very light colored.” 

This last remark only excited still more their curiosi- 
ty, but it was soon satisfied by the sight of the book ; yet 
were they disappointed, for they had imagined that it 
would surely be something by which they too could be 
amused or benefited. 

When Henry retired to his chamber for the night, his 
mother accompanied him, and after commending the judi- 
cial choice of her son, told him that she hoped ere long to 
witness in him a feeling of still more value than mere 
‘« fancy’ for the word of God, and that he must. pray for 





highly, absolutely so, as it ever has been. 











a new heart and a right spirit, that he might learn his duty 
to God and man. 

A few years passed on, and Henry Lyman was no long- 
er a boy—but a man—no longer a thoughtless child of 
earth, but a devoted Christian. And was he ever sorry, 
think you, gentle reader, that he left the History of Ani- 
mals in the store, and carried with him his Bible? No! to’ 
his ‘‘ happy choice,” he ascribed that change of sentiment 
and action which has since made him a comfort to his fam- 


ily, and a blessing to all around. C. E A. 
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ANOTHER VISIT TO THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


As soon as Jane had done up her work, she went to vis- 
it her robin’s nest. She found that the young robins had 
grown very much since she had last seen them. ‘They now 
filled the nest more than full. She put out her hand to 
smooth them, and one of them hopped out of the nest, and 
flew toa short distance. Jane ran and caught him, and 
put him back in the nest, and then the two others flew out. 
She caught one, but the other flew so far that she lost 
sight of him. She held the one she had caught for some 
time, in hopes that he would get over his fright; but as 
soon as she put him in the nest, he flew away, and was 
followed by the remaining one, so that the nest was now 
empty. 

Jane was now in great trouble. She was afraid that 
they would get lost and die, and that she should be the 
cause of their death. She came home weeping, and told 
her mother al] her troubles. 

“The old birds will take care of them, my dear.” 

** Will they make them go back to the nest ?” 

“They will make them go back if they wish to have 
them. If not, they will take care of them. They make 
them leave their nest as soon as they are able to fly a lit- 
tle, that they may use their wings. If you had not scared 
them out, the old ones would have made them go out very 
soon. Perhaps you have saved them some trouble.” 

‘Why do they wish to have them leave the nest before 
they can fly away off?” 

‘“‘ They never would be able to fly, in that case. If the 
old birds were to do so, they would be as foolish as the 
man who resolved that he would never go into the water 
till he had learned to swim. The young ones have to 
learn to fly, just as you had to learn to walk. They gain 
strength and skill by every trial; very soon they will be 
able to fly as well as the old birds.”’ 

‘* But what if something should catch them before they 
are able to fly so?’”’ 

“You would be sorry, but I don’t see as you could 
help it.” 

*“‘T wish robins had been made so that they could de- 
fend themselves.” 

‘*T suppose you could make them better than the Lord 
has seen fit to.’’ 

‘No, ma’am, I didn’t mean that—only—lI didn’t think. 
I suppose I need not feel uneasy, for the Lord will take 
care of them better than I could.” 

“My daughter, say so in your heart in regard to all 
things. When you have done your duty, leave thesevent 
with God, and be content.” 

Jane sat down to assist her mother in some plain sew- 
ing, and they kept sileace for along time. At length 
Jane broke silence. ‘‘ Mother, I have been thinking, that 
I don’t trust the Lord only when I can’t help it; and that 
is not right.” 

“‘] don’t apprehend your meaning.” 

“ Well, if I didn’t mind you only when I couldn’t help 
it, what would you think of me?” 

‘I don’t know what idea you have in your head,” said 
her mother, smiling. 

** Well, when I am anxious and troubled about anything, 
as I was about the birds, 1 worry myself, and try to do 
something, till I find I can’t, and then I cast my care on 
the Lord. I ought to cast my care on the Lord first, and 
then do all I can. Is not that the way?” 

‘It is certainly the way we ought to do. I am glad to 
see you get clear ideas of duty. But to know our duty is 
one thing; to perform it is another.’ 

‘*T know that, mother.” 

“Remember, the more you know of duty, the greater 
your obligation to do it, and the greater your need of the 
grace of God.” — The Light Hearted Girl. 











Benevolence. 








A LESSON OF BENEVOLENCE. 


The young are presented, often enough, in a world like 
this, with lessons of selfishness ; but where are the lessons 
of benevolence? When and where are the young taught 
to do good for the mere pleasure of it? When and where 
have they been taught by natural, consistent example, that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive? 

Not that there is no blessedness in receiving. The Bi- 
ble does not affirm this, neither do facts. Let the blessed- 
ness of receiving be valued as highly as it may be; as 
Love to our 
neighbor is ever to be graduated, in some degree, at least, 
by love itself. But I still say, that if we value ‘‘to re- 
ceive ” ever so highly, the value of “‘ to give” rises higher. 

Children shoul.j be taught this. . Not, if it .were possi- 
ble, by precept alone, but, as I have, before said, by con- 
sistent example. Precept may desnuch, but example will 
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do much more. Tet the habit of doing to others, and of 
loving to do good, be implanted as early as possible. 

There was a single strawberry on the vines one day—a 
straggler, the last of the season—and yet a choice one. 
** Will you have that,” said {, ‘‘ or will you give it to your 
little sister?” ‘<I want it,” said he. ‘I know you do,” 
I replied, ‘‘ but so does she, and it is hardly worth while 
to divide it. One of you must have it, and the other go 
without it. If P. has it, you must go without it; but if 
you have it, P. will be obliged to go without it. Here it 
is, you may e@bit, and let P. go without it; or you may 
give it to bef, and go without it yourself.” 

It was quite a trial to the little boy; but, selfish though 
he was,,a kindling benevolence, for the moment, predom- 
inated. He gave up the strawberry to his sister, and said 
no more. Nor was there anything more said at the time. 
I was anxious to have both of them feel the full influence 
of the action. I was especially desirous, however, that the 
elder child should know from experience, that “‘ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Let it not be supposed that I attach great importance to 
a single insulated act of this kind ; for it is far otherwise. 
But there must be a beginning somewhere. Besides, hab- 
is formed by the repetition of single acts. On this ac-- 
count I would begin with little occurrences—the smaller 
they are, and the Jess they depart from the ordinary, natu- 
ral, even tenor of life, the better.—Mother’s Assistant. 
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NO PAY, NO WORK. 
BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 

“ Little boy, will you help a poor old man up the hill with his 
load?” These words were spoken by an old grey headed man 
who was drawing a handcart which contained a bag of corn for 
the mill. 

“ T can’t, I’m in a hurry,” said Hanson, the boy addressed. 

He was in a hurry to get to the school-house, that he might 
enjoy a few minutes play with the boys before school began. 

The old man sat down on a stone at the foot of the hill to rest 
himself, and gather strength for the ascent. He gazed after 
Hanson as he passed rapidly on, and sighed as he thought of the 
days of his youth now so far off in the distance, and of the friends 
of his youth now in the grave. A tear was beginning to gather 
in his eye, when John Wilson came along and said, “shall I 
help you up the hill with your load, sir ?” 

The old man brushed his eyes with the cuff of his coat, and 
replied, “I shall be glad to have you. I have the rheumatism in 
my right arm so badly that it is of no use to me, and my left arm 
was never very strong.” 

He arose, and taking the tonge of his cart while John pushed 
behind, they ascended as rapidly as his faltering steps would 
permit. When they reached the top of the hill John discovered 
a rent in the bag on the underside, from which the corn was es- 
caping. With great effort, and at considerable expense of time, 
tlfe bag was turned, so that there was no further loss of corn. 

“Tm much obliged to you,” said the old man, as John set out 
upon a run for the school-house, “and may the Lord reward 
you.” This last expression was not heard by John. 

When John reached the school-house, he was about ten min- 
utes too late, and in consequence received a mark for want of 
punctuality. This was a very unusual thing for him, as he was 
remarkable for punctuality and promptness. If he had told the 
teacher the cause of his detention, he would have been excused ; 
but he thought it would look a little like ostentation, to do so. 

At recess, Hanson said to John, “ What did you get a mark 
for ?” 

“ Because I wasn’t here when school began,” said John. 

“ T know that; but why wasn’t you here in time? 
only a little ways behind me at the foot of the hill.” 

“T know it.” 

“T suppose you stopped to help old Stevenson up tbe hill with 
his grist. He tried to stop me, but I don’t work for nothing.” 

“ Nor I neither.” 

“I know you don’t ; you got a mark for your job this morning, 
that is all that you got.” 

“You don’t know that.” 

“ Did you get any thing else ?” 

“T didn’t do it expecting to get any thing for it.” 

“ What did you do it for, then 2” 

“ Because, I thought I ought to help the poor old man.” 

“Tt is the business of his relations to help him.” 

“Tt is everybody’s business to help every body who needs 
help.” 

“If you are a mind to be such a fool as to work for nothing, 
you may. Vo pay, no work, is my motto.” 

To be kind and tender-hearted, is my motto, John might have 
said with truth, but he did not say so. John did not think he 
worked for nothing, when he performed acts of kindness. Inthe 
first place, he had the approbation of his conscience, and he re- 
garded that as worth something. In the second place, he had 
the pleasure of doing good, and regarded that as worth some- 
thing. And in the third place, he had the gratitude and love of 
many, and he regarded that as worth something. And finally 
he had the Divine promise for a reward for even so small an act 
of benevolence as giving a cup of cold water to a disciple, and 
that he regarded as worth a great deal. 

Did he work for nothing? Does any body work for nothing, 
when he does good ?” 


You were 











A TALK ABOUT THE SABBATH. 


* Mother, I wish you had been to church with us to-day,” said 
Alice Stuart, as she took off her bonnet, and kissed the littlesick 
brother who had kept her mother at home. “We have had such 
a sermon—so strict—even you would have thought Mr. Stockton 
went too far.” 

“That is not very likely, my dear; but you must specify your 
charges, before I can judge.” 

“ Why, mother, the subject was keeping the Sabbath; and 
Mr. Stockton insisted that it is wrong, even to think of our world- 
ly affairs on that day.” 

“Well, is it not, my dear?” 

Alice was a fine lively girl of fifteen, with talents much above 
the ordinary standard—but then she knew it too well—she was 
vain and conceited, and for the purpose of displaying her great 
abilities, was in the habit of listening to the sermon for the pur- 
pose of finding fault with it, or of criticising it, as she was pleas- 
ed to call it. She occasionally forgot herself so far as to do this 
even before her parents ; and if they agreed with Mr. Stockton, 
she sometimes even ventured to argue the point, to prove that 
she was right, and they and Mr. Stockton was wrong. But it 
always would happen when she attempted this, (how she never 
perceived very clearly,) that she got involved in inextricable dif- 
ficulty, and was finally brought to see that the oldest heads were 
the wisest after all. So when her mother said very quietly, 
“ Well is it not, my dear?” she wished she had remained silent, 
for she was by no means prepared with an answer. 

However after a moment’s pause a very happy thought, as she 
believed, occurred to her, and she said, “The fourth command- 
ment does not say anything about our thoughts, mother. ‘The 
words of it are, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work; but the seventh 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do any 
work.’ You see labor only is forbidden, nothing is said about 
our thoughts.” 

“ But it seems to me, Alice, there is a very important part of 
the commandment which you pass lightly over. ‘Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. What does the word holy mean? 
Does it mean only, that if we refrain from labor, our thoughts 
may be as intensely busied about our worldly occupations and 
affairs as upon any other day ? that we may sit down, and fold 
our hands in idleness, and then give up our minds to planning 
our work, and laying out our business for the coming week? or 
that we may indulge vain, idle or uncharitable thoughts? that 
our own dress, or that of others, may occupy our attention? may 
we be dwelling upon yesterday’s amusement, and wishing the 
Sabbath gone that we may enjoy that of to-morrow ? or may we 
be gathering up the faults of our neighbors in our hearts, ready 
to talk of some other day? would indulgence in any of these 
things, be keeping the day holy according to the command- 
ments 2” 

Alice’s cheek had crimsoned, and her eyes filled with tears as 
Mrs. Stuart proceeded with these questions, and she replied with 
quivering lips, “No, mother. I see it does extend even to our 
thoughts.” 

“It does, indeed, Alice. And I hope you will never again 
forget the great truth which the Psalmist so finely and impress- 
ively expresses. “ Thy commandment is exceedingly broad; 
extending even to the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
Next Sabbath we will consider the great commandment of the 
law, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” F. 

Stockbridge. 
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BE CIVIL. 

A couple of young men in aa gig overtook a waggoner, and 
were very much vexed because they could not instantly pass 
him. They abused him with harsh words, and as they passed, 
gave the waggoner’s horses a cut with their whip. They had 
gone but a few rods, when one of the wheels of their gig rolled 
off, and lodged in the ditch by the side of the road. This was a 
small matter, however, compared with the severe blow one of the 
young men received in the side of the head from falling upon the 
step of the gig. It entirely stunned him, and for some minutes 
he seemed to be dead. No one was near but the waggoner, 
whom they had just treated so shamefully, and on him they were 
now dependent for help. The young man who escaped injury, 
begged the waggoner to take his wounded companion to the 
nearest house, and this proved to be the waggoner’s own home. 
So the thoughtless travellers were compelled to throw themselves 
on the kindness of one whom they had just before treated so un- 
courteously. In such a world of ups and downs as this, it is a 
good rule to get and keep as many real friends as we can; but 
better than all to secure & friend in the great God our Saviour. 
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TOO LITTLE, BETTER THAN TOO MUCH. 


A letter came lately by post to Vincennes, a French village 
addressed to a man who was too poor to pay the postage. Fie 
had reduced himself by foolish speculations to a state of pover- 
ty, but bore the change with patience. As he could not pay the 
postage, the letter was taken back to the post office, and lay there 
a week, before the poor man could get the little that was needed 
to redeem it. Upon opening it, he found a notice of the death 
of a rich relation, who had left him sixty thousand dollars. He 
bore the change very yell, till he was actually put in possession 
of his money, and then his mind became disordered, and he is 
now hopelessly insane! “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 


A KING HIS OWN DOCTOR. 
When the present king of France was inthis country forty-five 











years ago, he was overturned in a waggon on a journey from 





Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and so much injured as to require 
bleeding. No surgeon or physician being near, he stepped into 
a public house, and calling for the needful apparatus, soon bled 
himself! and was relieved of pain anddanger. The people stood 
amazed, and soon advised him to settle down where he was, 
promising to give all their custom to such an extraordinary 
doctor! 
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THE WOLF ON HIS DEATH-BED. 


The wolf in his last moments, cast a scrutinizing look over his 
past life. “I certainly am a sinner,” he said, “but I hope none 
of the worst. I have committed many crimes, but I have also 
done much good. Once I remember a little lamb, which had 
strayed from its mother, approached so near to me that I might 
easily have killed it, and yet I spared it. At the same time | 
was listening with the greatest equanimity, to the sneérs and 
abuse of a sheep, although no dogs were near to protect it.” 

“ All that I witnessed,” interrupted friend Fox, who was his 
confessor; “I remember, every circumstance. It was at the 
time thou wast almost suffocated by the large bone which the 
good-hearted crane afterwards extracted from thy throat.” 


apelin [ Lessing. 
BARLY TRAINING OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 


Madame de Genlis, who had much to do with the early train. 
ing of Louis Philippe, the present king of France, expresses her 
satisfaction that she had accustomed him, when a child, to hard- 
ships. She says, “I applaud myself for having taught hiin the 
principal modern languages, for having accustomed him to wait 
on himself, to despise all sort of effeminacy, to sleep habitually 
on a wooden bed, with no covering but a mat, to expose himself 
to heat, cold, and rain, to accustom himself to fatigue by daily 
and violent exercise, and by walking ten or fifteen miles with 
leaden soles to his shoes.” 
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ORIGINAL, 


A WISH. 
BY JOSIAH L. SMITH. 


I wish I was a little bird, 
To sing among the trees; 

And then my sweet, heart-cheering notes, 
W ould float on every breeze. 


I wish I was a flower to bloom, 
In some sequestered glen, 

Where I could spend my days alone, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


I wish I was a lion bold, 
Unknown to every fear ; 

Then I could through the deserts roam, 
That now to me are drear. 


I wish I was a butterfly, 
So beautiful and fair; 

Then o’er the meadows I would roam, . 
Free from foreboding care. 


But stop! why am I musing thus, 
I’m not a bird or fly, 

I have a soul within this frame, 
Destined to never die. 


Yes! yes! I’m of a nobler race, 
Than beast, or bird, or flower! 

That live but for a day or so, 
Then die in one short hour. 


Long after all the things of earth, 
Shall fade away and die, 

My own immortal soul will live, 
In lands beyond the sky. 


God grant that I may be prepared, 
To spend eternity, 

In heaven above, where I shall be, 
From sin and sorrow free. 

The following lines were written by a convict in the Charles 
town State Prison. He was addicted to intemperance, and tl: 
reduced himself to want, and exposed himself to the temptation 
to commit a robbery, which sent him to the State Prison for six 


years. 
CHILDHOOD’S EARLY DAYS. 
I love to think on former days, 
When friends around me smiled, 
And read again life’s early page, 
And be again a child. 
There’s some loved spot, some cherished thing, 
Or well-remembered toy, 
That used to cheer in childhood’s years, 
Now wakes a latent joy. 


I love to think on former days, 
When, gaily as the fawn, 

I rambled through the merry wood, 
Or sported on the lawn. 

Youth’s richest bloom was on my cheek, 
No care had mark’d my brow ; 

Those eyes were brightly beaming then, 
Though dimmed with sorrow now. 


I love to think on former days, 
When this sad heart was light ; 

Ere all my early cherish’d hopes 
Were nipp’d by error’s blight. 

T love to think when innocence 
Could smooth life’s rugged ways; 

The only charm my life can give, 
In childhood’s early days. [Traveller. 

FAULTS AND FOLLIES. 

What are another’s faults to me ? 
I’ve not a vulture’s bill 

To peck at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know, 
D’ve follies of my own— 

And on my heart the care bestow, 

- And let my friends alone. 
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